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AESTBACT 

"A study was. cpnducted to determine the licensing and 
certificaticn procedures . for/ ma jor State and national agencies and 
occupational governing bodies throughout the country. The project 
focused on two objectives: (1) Compilat;Lbn of self-§tudy programs 
leading directly to " certification or licensing and jC)- 4^velopment 
of general and specific inform^tioa. about licensing And-^tertif ication 

.procedures for thdse occupations in which vocationali competence is 
determined through examination!. The survey was" "conducted by mail, 

"soliciting information on both independent steady courses leading to 
licensure or certification and the licensure .6r certification 
procedures themselves. Informat^ion was solicited from Stat'e^ 
governmental agencies, home study schools^ colleges^ and universities/ 
companies, labor organizations', professionajJ and trade organizations, 
aad other groups and individuals* ' The most^consistent finding w^s the- 

i» general inconsistency among both licensing 3nd certification agencies - 
acro:^s States in -their procedures, policies 0% reciprocity, and 
prerequisites, inf ormatiori^ showed a disarray of licensing 

and certificaticn procedute/s and policies «iat must be seen as^ - 

^impenetrable to those see](ing/direct wl^ys of , demonstrating their 
occupational competence(_B^^i"^'tio^ of '^^^ information collected 
^veal^d that very few independent study courses lead to recognition 
bf achievement thrcqgh award of cer.tif icate, license, ,or academic 
degree.^ Tentajbive conclusions derived from the project work ard' # 
diipcussed in detail. ,(TA) 
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A Survey of Occupational Licensing 
and Certification Procedures^ 



Dean H, Nafziger' and Michael D* Hiscox 
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Approximately one year ago we. undertook a study to determine the 
licensing^ and certification procedures for major state and national 
.agencies and occupational governing bodies throughout the country. 
ik> The project focused on two separate, bat related objectives: (1) com.- 
pilation of self-study programs leading diriectly to certification or 
licensing, and (2) dev^opirfl^t of general and specific information 
^ aboutHcensing arid certification procedures for those oc cup at iQ[i3 in - 
which vocational competence is determined through examination. Thfs 
' work was sponsored by an educational branch of the U.S. Department of 
^^^^efense which wanted to use the^inf ormation to assist people' lea v4.ng 

'the military move into civilian 'occupations. In general terms, it was 
\- hoped the results of the project would help military^petsonnel capitalize 

on their military training and experience by being able to demonstrate 
' their competence in occupations /through a formal examination process. ' 
Another related purpose was to ^i^iimize unnecessary duplication of • ^ 
training and education by helping military personnel locate efficient 
ways of finding civilian recognition of their military training and 
experience. In short, the protect was highly practical^ather than 
research oriented in its intent. Nevertheless, many of our findings 
seem to have some general ut/ili|:y and also Corroborate other findings 
and speculations ^bout lic^sing and certification procedures. 



When we began the project, we, along with our sponsoring agency, 
ere /autiously optimistic. We believed^ that it would be^possible^to 
±depc±iy some relatively straightforward* ways of gaining r^f^gnition ^ 
of demonstrable occupational competence in 4 numlSfelf;of occupational 
areas. Wepheld this .belief despite our knowledge_,^f the general 
Inconsistencies of licensing and certification procedures throughout 
the country. Further, we tl\ought "we would be able t*' locate a^mumber 
of self-study courses that would be fea'sily linked to licensiga^or 
certification procedures. As it turned out, our caution more 
meritorious than' our optimism. Our most consistent finding was the 
general inconsistency "ambfig both licensing and certification agencies 
across states in their procedures, policies of reciprocity, and pre- 
requisites. The information we collected showed ajpi^noAous disarray 
of licensing atid certification procedures and policies that must surely 
be seen /S^ impenetrable to those .seeking direct ways of demonstrating 
their opcupational competence. / 



"*Paper presented at Nationals Council on Measurement in Education^ 
Annual Meeting, San Francis^trr^lifornia,^ April 1976/ ^ \ 
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INFORMATION COLLECTION 



In our infomat ion search, we conducted extensive telephone and 
maij^ surveys, literature searches, and compater searches. Over IrOOO , 
potential information sources were contacted by telephone, first-class 
mail or personal interview. The telephone information search yielded 
-mix^ results. In some cases, project personnel were already aware of 
the existence of an appropriate course or examination |rt:ocedure, and 
the i)!ione call was merely a request for more detailed information. 
Phone calls in such cases were quite effective^.^ But when a call was; 
made to (Jetermine- the existence of an appropriate program, it often 
proved less helpful. It was of^^n difficult to obtain a coordinated • 
reply since a long-distance call did not allow the recipient time to 
*check with other departments dr search through file materials. Many 
phone calls were received by/secretaties or switchboard operators who 
were unable to direct calls/to someone familiar with the desired 
inf ormatioi^^. ,/ S ' 

Calls 'to state and , municipal gcJVernment agencies were particularly 
ineffective, possibly because of the large size of those agencies and 
the fextensivfB division of* responsibility among agency staff. On the 
^other hand, most professional orgajiizations and Federal agencies had 
specif ic , well-established programs and were therefore capable of pro- 
viding adequate complete information with minimal delay and confusion. 



The project's mailing program was the most valuable method of 
jfollecting irtf ormation. A form letter was sent to a wide variety of 
agencies, organizations^ and individuals who might have information to 
contribute"^. Information on both independent study courses leading to 
licensur,e or certification and the licensure or certification procedures 
themselves was requested. ^ - 

The mailing list thoroughly covered the broad spectrum of potentiij^ 
information sourcfes. The original mailing 'list selection procedures are 
outlined below. ' ' ^ 

State Governmental^ Agencfes . For each state-> appro^cimately six 
agencies who might have rel'^vant information were selected frcfa the 
197'4-75 National Directory of State Agencies .^ Selections typically 
.included Departments of Education, Commerce, 'Labor, Consumer Affairs, 
and so forth. Siighrly ovdr 300 contacts were made through this 
procedure. ^ ' a ' 

/ 

Other Governmental^ Agencies . Several municipal and federal agencies 
were cdntactjed. In a feV cases the intent was to gather general informa- 
tion, but more oftfen it>vfas to obtain information about specific kn9wn 
procedures. It was for this latter purpose that the licensing divisions 
of the Federal Aviation Administration, Federal Communications Commission 
•^and the United States Coast Gu^rd were contacted. Fewer than ten agencie 
were c;ontacted within this ^oup. 
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Home Study Schools .' All m'ember schools of the National Home Study 
Council were Contacted. (Letters were not sent to schools listed as 
subsidiaries or divisions, but in all cases the parent organisation was 
contacted.) Other correspondence schools listed in Lovejoy's Career ^ 
and Vocational School Guide ^ were also contacted. In all, 100 schools 
received the information request. Although the usefulness of the 
training of phese* proprietary schools is frequently questioned, we 
decided to examine the "information provided by them during the initial 
data collection phase. A subsequent decision was made by our sponsoring , 
agency to not include 'information about proprietary school programs irr 
any of^'tlie project's products. _^ \ 

Colleges and Universities . Ail of the approximately 75 member 
schools of the National University Extension Association (NUEA) received 
the information solicitation. ' 

# \ 

Companies ^ A request for infonnation was \ sent to each t)f the 100 
largest United States industrial corporations specified in the appro- 
priate 1975^ -Eprtune Magazine Double 500 listingV 

Labor OrgaiiXzations . through examination o|/the 1974 National 
Trade and Professional Associatioa^'^s Yearbook^ the names -of approximately 
70 labor unions we^e obtained; organizations which were, from nafie, 
presumed to be labor unioiW were selected from a listing of groups , 
reporting annual budgets of over $1,000,000,. 



Professional and Trade Organizations . This category originally 
contained 70 organizations which were selected -because they seoraed 
potential sourQe^ of releyaftt information. The selection was ide on» 
the basis of information from^ the Occupational' Outlook Handbook a-^d 
Lovejoy's Career and Vocational School Guide^ as well as prior knowledge 
of tbe projJbct staff. 

Other Groups and Individuals . ^The solicitation let;ter was also 
mailel"^ a small number of potential contributors who di^ not fall into 
one of\ the groups listed above. Nam'es of such organizations at^d indi- 
viduals were often suggested during the course of phone ca.lls or were j 
listed in relevant references and m^erials. These contacts .included 
professional educators knowledgeable^ in the vocational licensing field 
and a small number of., centers for vocational education or research. 

.f 

The form lettv used to solicit informatian asked that ttiS^ecl- 
pient provide project staff with names of^ "additional contacts who might 
provide releyant information.- Many did so, providing over 100 ^additional 
information sourc.es. It was the policy of project staff to follow up on 
all suggested contacts— gxccasionally by plvone, but more frequently through 
I a f the same pollicitation letter. State kgencie's most oft;en provided 
t ^ followup contacts; when the original a/gency was an inappropriate ^ ^ 
source *f information, their response^ usually contained the suggestion * - 
of a more probable source. Frequently trie state agency itself forwarded 
the letter- to a different government department. 
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A few individuals and universities and several professional 
organizations provided suggestions for additional information sources. 
Responses from state .governmental agencies and from professional ^d 
trade organizations were generally supportive of the project objectives 
therefore, such organizations often attempted to provide sources of 
information when they themselves were unable to help. 

Table 1 summarizes the scope and success of the information 
solicitation phase in ^ach of the classifications" descrilsed above.' 
In general, information' provided by state governments was wide ranging, 
but seldom detailed enough to be of^.-signif icant valte. There were^ 
except ions,* however, as some states had previously compiled single 
souifces of complete information on licensed occupations, within the 
state. * ^ 

I ' ■ :' . ' 

Most information provided by colleges and universities took th^ 
form of printed extension service catalogs and bulletins; this infor- 
mation was detailed, "^btit not particularly applicable. Their response"^ . 
rate* was moderate. Few companies or labor organizations responded, 
and thope which, fl.id provided no important information. Response from 
home study schools was also very lov. 

/ 

The few non-st4te government agencies contacted responded well to 
specific informatiL/n requests. Professional and trade organ^'feations 
were usually able^o either provide useful information and appropriate 
information soury:es, or state Chat the information requested ,did not ^ 
exist. Their p^sponse rate was f^rly high, and the detailed booklets, 
pamphlets and ^brochures provided by ^those organizations were, instru- 
mental in providing both occupational and examination information. 

Evaluation d£^ the Information Collected / 

The results of the information search pe^rrait some tentative 
observations concerning licensing and certification prjjcedures and 
related independent study courses. Numerous independent s^tudy courses, 
.Covering ^ wide range of subject areas, are available. ' Proprietary 
schools, colleges, universities, junior and community colleges, and^ ^ 
various professional and trade organizations all offer s^lf-study, 
correspondence coiirsework. Courses range from elementary ,tfirough 
post-gra<iuate levels, and cover everything from highly practical 
skills ]^'ike welding to theoretical science and math.' Project staft 
readily identified several -thousand such courses. 

Yet very few of these courses lerad oto recognition of achievement, 
through award of certificate, license,' or academic degree. Most 
individual courses are apparently intended to increase knowledge or 
skill in one, restricted area; seldom are they coordinated to form a 
^total "program." A few programs offer "preparation courses". for real 
estate, accounting, engineering, or other professional examinations. 
In addition, the American Matchmaker * s Institute has a self-study 
course and related certification test in watchmaking and a few 



Table 1 

>Li.ILII^G LIST CONSTRUCTION' A!ID RESPO^'SI 



.l 

Classification ^ j 


Original* 
Contacts 


Subse'quent^' 

Print" C* tS 


Total* 
Contacts 


Total^K ' 
Responses 


State Govemnental 
Agencies 


300 




375 


175 


Other Governnental 
Agencies 


5 


0 


1 

5 


• 5 


Home Study Schools 


100 


0 

« 


100 1 


■ C 


Poilf>cres and 
Universities 


75 


if 

5 


80 




rnmnariies 


100 


.0 


100 


5 . 


LaboT>\ 

OrganiAiations 

T 


70 


0 ? 

« 


70, 


"5 


Professional and 
Trade Organizations 


Vo 


30 


100 


50 


Other Groups and 
Individuals 


10 


5 


15 


5 


TOTAL / 


730 


■V 

115 


845 


275. 
1— 



» ■ \ 

* All figures are approximated slightly. ^ 

Th-s category tabulates all written responses received,- including 
S;erSJs!TnforHation. suggestions for additional contacts,, and \ 
statements that information was not available. 

». '■' ■ . j 

■ 5( ^ 
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proprietary schools have curricula which lead to various llcenses-- 
notably Federal Connnunications Commission permits. Yet it would 
probably be^correct to state, -if . our sampling is representative, that 
not one of a hundred independent study courses is directly related to 
a licensing oij certi'f icatiOn examination. 

-tCollpges and universities provided a large part of the independent 
sXudy Information'. Even so, their response rate was not as great as 
anticipated. Even more surprising was the very^^slnall response received 
from home study schools. Of more then a hundred schools contacted only 
five responded. Clearly home study schools have materials available 
for dissemination. Therefore,' project staff concluded that either the , 
S^chools off^^d no courses appropriate to inclusion in the survey, or 
perhaps- the compilation procedu^^Sr7-->the sponsoring body, or some other 
aspect of the project made program evaluation unattractive to the 
majority of these (Organizations, 

' Project staff were considerably ^ore successful In compiling 
examirfation information. Although state governmental agencies were 
seldom able to provide information about tests with nationwide api)li^ 
cability, these agencies were often able to supply fairly detailed 
information on requirements for a few occupations within a particular 
state (e.g.,, plumbers' in Washington, elevator inspectors In Maine). 
Though they were usually unable to generalize licensing requirements 
to other states, the large volume of responses ofteijl made it possible 
for project staffs td'make required generalizations themselves. As 
previo^ly mentioned, among the most helpful contributions were the 
compilations received from twelve states — ^Arizona, Arkansas, California, 
Georgia, Iowa4 Louisiana, Nevada, New York, Ohio, Oregon, Tennesse^ and 
Vermont .\..Th^e documents were very valuable in developing survey entries 
on the licensed occup^ations. ^ 

Companies and labor unions provided almost no input Jto tl^ compi- 
lation; the few that did respond dffered^np relevant informatlro. 
However, various supplemental readings and interv^ws suggested that 
most .company pf ogramsx^u^Le actually not appropriate for the survey in 
any event, since they were not available nationwide, nor were they 
available to people outside the employ of a specific company. L^or 
unions could have provided much Information reg&rding how union nilBmber- 
ship and journeyman status cons^titute. a type of certification — a concept 
which affects several million workers in union-oriented trades. However, 
such information was outsidHthe focus of the compilation. 

Most useful information came from the various professional organi- 
zations, who provided all certification and a substantial amount of 
licensing information used in lithe compilation. ^ 
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TENTATIVE CONCLUSIONS DERIVED FROM THE PROJECT WORK 



I. 



3. 



With only a few exceptions, independent study courses , do not seem 
to allow completion of a comprehensive program of study without a . 
significant amount of additional non-independent trailing, either 
„in the form of supervised Job experience or instit'ilti'ohally--based 
educational cours^wor}c. It is generally impossible to obtain \ 

\licensare or certification solely, or even primarily, through the 
completion of self-study courses. Most independent study programs, 
even those which result in degrees or educational certificates, do 

^not relate directly to any type of licensing or occupational cer- 
tification program. Any attempts to compile listings of these 

/"directly-related" courses will be limited, as was 'our effort , by 
the apparent s|aall number of existing programs. With the exception 
of several proprietary^ school courses, project staff are aware of 
only one. tota^y appropriate program, the University of North 
Carolina's c6rxfe»^oadance.jiD«rse in dental assisting. This non- 
crelflit course is approved preparation for the American Dental 
Assistants Association certification test. A few other prqgrams 
,are somewhat appropriate for consideration in this category. • 

Considering the vast number of occupations, only" a small number 
have any type of competency-based examination procedure which 
clearly evaluates a person's ability to sdtiisfy occupational 
responsibilities. Over 2,000 occupations haiye licensing or 
certification procedures of some sort, but only a fraction Qf 
these involve demonstration of the appiicant's competency tnrough 
.examination. 



s C 



^ ' ^ . ■ ■ 

In some occupations (notably the building anid industrial trades) 
and on s:ome job sites^ labor unions have, in a, variety of ways, 
gteatly influenced job entry requirements. This employment- 
limiting proce&s i^imilar in effect to licensing or certification 
procedures. Variovs^eadings 'and interviews indicate that ttnions 



procedures. various reaaings ana interviews iuuxi^auc: uudu ^lij-^li^ 
. are strongly in favqr af' maintaining current processes rather than 
encouraging increased^ driteria-related competency^ testing as a 
measure of a worker skills. 

4. The information collecwd indicates that, most states sanction 
educational institutions as de facto licensing agencies; graduation 
from a training- institution accredited iji a given field often 
satisfies a large portion of the licensing requirements. As an ^ 
obvfous example, no amount of experience or successful examination 
performance will allow one to become a physician without graduation 
from an approved medical school. This procedure affects many 

'occupations, from law and dentistry to barbering and .dry cleaning. 

5. Ability to gain employment or advancement in a field can rarely be 
predicted solely on th^ basis of satisfying certification or 
licensing qualifications. Crede^tdaling usuatO^ varies in imporfcatice, 

^^epending on an individual employer, g^graphicNjLocation, job market ,t 
\ and so on. 
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Only a' very limited amount of research seems to have been done in 
the area of occupational* licensing and certification. Of ^particular 
concern i Si the complex issue of how closely certification or llcen-- 
sing relates to actual job cbmpetehcy and what v,benef its are derived 
-from the existence o.f these processes. ^ ' 

Many states have not centralized or even identified occupational , 
licensing information in a manner which would make it relatively -,^ 
easy to obtdin answers to general or specific licencing questions: 
Only a few states have centralized their licensing responsibilities; 
tit is far more commoit to find anywhere from ten to fifty separate 
departments an^boards each maintaining responsibility for one, or 
several related, occupations. The project staff often had difficulty 
locating an appropriate information source within the state govern- 
ment; it is likely that this situation would create difficulty or 
incdnvenience for those seeking .assistance withroutine licensing 
problems . ... \ 

The certification procedure often seems to be primarily an attempt 
by current members of an occupation to. increase the professionalism 
and status of theiir field. Certification procedures are, in almost 
all cases, initiated from within an. occupation rather than by any 
outside legislation or group action. Certifying agencies occasipndlly 
mentioned* the need to bring increased recognition to- successful 
practitioners of an occqpation and/or to maintain high standards of 
competency within the field. 

Certification is most predominant in the allied health occupations. 
It is hypothesized that this is partly due to the importance and 
highly technical nature of the work performed (which makes both 
"recognition" and "maintenance of standards" viable rationales) 
combined with the obvious n/eed to protect the public welfare. 
Certification is a significant part of many health .fields; salary, 
advancem^jSl^ potential, and even ability to obtain work in the first 
place are,^ecause of employer acpeptance of ^ the certification 
concept, o^ten dependent on su4cessful completion of the creden- 
tialing process. o 

State licensing requirements vary so greatly that one must question 
the validity of ^the criteria on which they are based. For example, 
1,000 hours of classroom instruction are required for a cosmetology ^ 
license in Texas, while 1,800 hours ^a^e required in Arizona. Does 
this imply that the cosmetologists in Arizona are considerably 
better qualified, or that the tra^ipi^g Texas is significantly 
more' effective? More likely it suggests that the requirements^ 
then^elves are somewhat arbitrary, that they are not. the resul 
of ^ systematic pairing of the skills with the curriculum. Inf 
mation collected for the survey revealed a multitude of such 
discrepancies; in*only a few licensed occupations was there 
substantial uniformity among state licensing requirements. 
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11.; Information collected suggests tllat licensing and- ce.rtification ' • 
tests may not generally be constructed under the same rigid 

criteria which would be used for* feducational tests of equivalent . \ 
importance.. In all the test descriptions examined, project staff 
found no mention of validity or ireliability checks* ' Test admin- 
istration procedures were often not standardized. Perhaps most 
significant was the fact that testing in many occupations was . 
, norm-referenced in which ,a candidate must obtain a percentile - 
score which exceeds a specified "passing" score before being 
' granted* the credentials. These cutoffs frequently seemed . . ^ • 

unrelated to any competency-based criterion and appeared extremely 
arbitrary*.. Several national occupational certif icatiion examina- - 
tions have been developed under rigorous criteria that help ensure 
their appropriateness and value. Yet many others, particularly 
state licensing examinations, do n^t necessarily succeed in 
determining the rue competence of 6he candidate/ They are 

seldom rigorous constructed tests wijh a stroiifg correlation to v 

a proven set of essential abilities. Many appear to have been 

established sole^ly from the opinions of members of the occupation 

regarding how much a person should know about what topics. Such 

persons hold informed opinions, to be sure, but tests constructed 

without empirical justification for their content may be considered 

a significatit weakness in the overall credentialing .process. ^ 

This is not meant to imply that these tests are necessarily 

inappropriate — our project did not address that question. Nor Is; ' . 

it meant to suggest that the test developers were not qualified. . 

The implication is simply that few licensing or certification , , V' 

agencies can empirically demonstrate that their credentialing ^ ' 

tests do indeed differentiate between individuals on the basis 

of occupational competency. If licensing and pertif ication tests , - 

are to have any rational meaTning, the demonstration of such a • 

relationship must be an immediate and high priority.' 




/ 
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